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He gave unhesitating support to Czernin, authorizing
peace with the Ukraine on the lines described and deciding
in principle in favour of a separate peace with Russia.1

It was therefore with a greater composure of mind that
the Foreign Minister turned to the preparation of the
speech which he was to make before the Austrian Delega-
tion in reply to Wilson's Fourteen Points. But his moment
of minor consolation was short-lived. On January 23 there
came from Wiesner, whom he had left at Brest, a telegram
reporting news from Joffe to the effect that the Soviet
Ukrainian Government at Kharkov had decided to send
two delegates to take part in the negotiations with the
Central Powers. These gentlemen would form part of the
Russian delegations and would not consider themselves
bound by any agreements concluded by the representatives
of the Kiev Rada, who represented only the propertied
classes and were therefore incapable of acting on behalf
of the whole Ukrainian people.2 Even as Czernin read
Wiesner's report, the President of the Rada had resigned
and the Soviet Red Guards, already in possession of
Poltava, the industrial district of Ekaterinoslav, and the
coal basin of Donets, were advancing upon Kiev. It was
Trotsky's counter-move to the threat of a Ukrainian
peace. An agreement concluded with the Rada would no
longer be an agreement with the Ukraine.

Czernin, in his speech on January 24, replied to Wilson
in detail, declaring that there were among his proposals
some which he could accept " with great pleasure ". He
repeated that from Russia he demanded " not a square
metre nor a penny " and that the principles of his negotia-
tions had been strictly those of no annexations and no
indemnities. From Poland too, " we want nothing at all
. . . Poland's people shall choose their own destiny free
and uninfluenced ". Personally he would have liked to see

1 Czernin, pp. 241-245, 316; Gratz and Schuller, p. 101.
2 Czernin, pp. 300-303.